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The act of writing a story always seems 
to involve extremes for me. 

When I was scripting (more parti- 
cularly, plotting) comics for Marvel and 
DC, I was never the type who knew 
exactly how I'd handle a given character 
or series in advance. Not even my 
favorites! 

No, my mind never spent a spare 
moment spinning any “what if” adven- 
tures —as in, “what if 1 wrote that series.” 

In fact, after the elation of landing a 
new assignment, my next state was 
usually one of absolute and total per- 
plexion. It seemed I had not an idea in 
the world for a plot of any kind 
whatsoever. 

That’s one of the extremes, for me, 
about writing. 

And then, after a bit of study and 
thought about a particular character trait 
or perhaps an abstract concept suited to 
the story in question, I’d begin to come 
up with a few bits and pieces that would 
point the way to a sketchy plot. 

And, from there, one idea would 
suggest another, and another, and still 
another, until a creative flood ensued an¢ 
Isuddenly seemed to find myself with far 
more than I could fit into a single issue of 
a comic, and the story would spill over, 
often into at least three parts. 

From one extreme to the other. 

Once embarked upon a course, there’s 
a sort of creative zen when the charac- 
ters, concepts and situations become 
second nature and come alive some- 
where in a writer’s psyche. I still have file 
folders packed with plot ideas from my 
days of scripting THE DEFENDERS 
and MAN-WOLF for Marvel, and to 
this day I still come up with ideas for 
those characters. 

Maybe, one of these days, I'll return to 
writing. Or maybe I’m just forgetting 
how much hard work it can be. 


yo 
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SPOTLIGHT 


“Topps was formed around the end of World War II by 


lvis Presley, Bazooka Joe, 

Exxon, Harvey Kurtzman, Mr. 

Pecker, Art Spiegelman, Roy 
Thomas, Dracula, and Jim Salicrup all 
have something in common. 

What exactly they have incommon I'll 
leave for Len Brown and Gary Gerani to 
explain. Len and Gary have over fifty 
years of combined experience at Topps 
and are the creative forces behind the 
trading cards that we see on sale every- 
where. The trading card market is 
growing by leaps and bounds and Len 
and Gary have been there to witness the 
growth. 

It was fascinating to sit down with 
these two men at the 1992 San Diego 
Comic Convention and learn the history 
of Topps. 

CHARLES S. NOVINSKIE: / guess we 
should start at the beginning with the 
history of Topps. 

LEN BROWN: Topps was formed 
around the end of World War II by four 
brothers, the Shorin family. Arthur 
Shorin is still the chairman today. It was 
a privately-held corporation for many 
years and then they went public in the 
early 1980s. I joined in 1959 and I 
remember the copy writer was writing 
copy about “Fabian,” who was a rock 
and roll idol at the time. He didn’t know 
much about Fabian so he started asking 
me questions about Fabian, because I 
was a teenager at the time. That was my 
indoctrination into Topps. I was hired by 
Woody Gelman, who was the publisher 


BRAM STOKER'S 


rat 


of Nostalgia Press. Woody was a won- 
derful man. When | was fourteen in 1955, 
Woody published a kids’ magazine called 
TRIPLE NICKEL BOOKS. The book 
was capitalizing on the Davy Crockett 
rage. I wrote him a letter about it and he 
called me at home. We became close 
friends and when I turned 18 he asked me 
to work at Topps. 

GARY GERANI: | hired on in 1972. 1 
got my job through THE MONSTER 
TIMES. I had been writing articles for 
MONSTER TIMES and they let you 
take an ad out in their classified ads. At 
the time I was collecting science fiction 
movies and so was Len. We met and one 
thing led to another and before I knewit, 
I was at Topps writing the backs of 
trading cards. What Len was to Woody, I 
was to Len. I was also fortunate that 
Woody was still alive and working at 
Topps, because he was like the grand- 
father of all wonderful fantasy at Topps. 
Topps had that quality — that you were 
entering another world — a fantasy 
world. And even though Topps is ex- 
panding, it still has that quality. 

LEN: Topps has a family quality to it. 
GARY: So true, it’s very true. Several 
years ago I moved to California, but I 
always look forward to going back to the 
home office in Brooklyn. 1 am now the 
west coast editor of cards and comics. 
LEN: The original founders were ac- 
tually in the gasoline business in Brook- 
lyn and owned a chain of gas stations. 
They were very promotional minded and 


BROWN & GERANI 


Here & below: Art & logo from the 
Topps adaptation of Coppola’ 
DRACULA film, scripted and 

illustrated by Roy Thomas & Mike 

Mignola, respectively. 


they were doing so well that Exxon 
bought them out. They wanted to go into 
another business, so they hired a firm 
that studied what might be appropriate. 
The firm felt that after World War II 
ended there would be a baby boom. They 
saw the connection between kids and 
bubble gum and Topps went into the 
bubble gum business. The company was 
always Brooklyn-based and back when I 
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joined, the gum was being manufactured 
upstairs in the same building. 1 remem- 
ber that you could walk around the block 
and still smell the sweetness of the gum. 
GARY: And even though they stopped 
making the gum you could still smell it in 
the building. (Laughter.) 

LEN: In the °60s they built a plant in 
Duryea, Pennsylvania, where Topps 
manufactures and packages the cards. 
CHARLES: What were some of the 
types of cards Topps produced? 

LEN: Topps did some non-sports cards 
in the late "40s. They did a thing called 
Flip-O-Vision. It was a strip of 30 photos 
that you cut apart and held together with 
a rubber band. You would “flip” the 
cards to animate them. I remember Dick 
Tracy and George Burns being on cards. 
They started doing baseball cards in 
1951. The year 1952 was considered the 
premier of the Topps traditional baseball 
card, because it had the statistics and 
biographical information. The cards in 
1951 were playing cards with players’ 
photos on them. 

Hopalong Cassidy was a big craze 
back then and it was Woody Gelman 
who had the foresight to do the cards. It 
was very successful for Topps and one of. 
their very first licensed cards. 

GARY: It should be mentioned that 
Woody, along with Ben Solomon, who 
just retired as head of our art depart- 
ment, worked for Fleischer Studios and 
worked on the POPEYE cartoons. 

LEN: Woody and Ben also worked on 


ae eee 
“Up until the *70s it was rare that a single movie was 


a big hit for us. STAR WARS changed everything.” 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS in 1939. It’s 
funny, because to hear them talk about it, 
they never thought the work was very 
good. 

Topps had some very interesting 
licensing products; Elvis Presley came 
along in 1956, ZORRO was on television 
in 57 and they did a series on that. 
CHARLES: It seems like the ‘70s 
heralded some changes for card com- 
panies. Were there any changes at Topps? 


GARY: Up until the 70s it was rare that a 
single movie was a big hit for us. We tried 
with the PLANET OF THE APES 
movies. In the ‘70s STAR WARS 
changed everything. Since then, we've 
had a lot of successes with movies. 

CHARLES: / guess that the licensing 
aspect is a big part of the business. 

LEN: It’ a tricky business and, of course, 
there’s a lot of competition for the hot 
properties. Before we go on, I don’t want 


to breeze past the ’60s. Probably one of 
the biggest successes Topps ever had was 
The Beatles trading cards. The ’60s also 
produced the MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. 
cards and the BATMAN cards from the 
television series. 

GARY: And this is before my time at 
Topps, but we were unable to initially get 
Burt Ward and Adam West, so we did a 
series of painted cards. 

LEN: I'l! tell you what happened. At first 


Topps has produced more sets of cards than we could possibly fit 
within the bounds of an entire issue of CI — but here’ a sampling 
from the past and present — from THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. 


to BATMAN II. 
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we couldn't get the rights to the actors’ 
likenesses. One day I went into a store 
and there was a Viewmaster selling the 
BATMAN reel and the reel had the 
actors in it. The president of Topps 
contacted the BATMAN licensor and we 
were then able to get the rights. 

GARY: A lot of the painter cards were 
done by Norm Saunders, who is like the 
grand master of painter cards. He was 
able to get so much detail into those 
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cards! He painted those cards 5x7 and he 
would use a magnifying glass to paint the 
details. We did a set of Civil War cards 
that he painted and there was a scene of a 
fort blowing up and you could count the 
bricks in the fort. He did a lot of pulp 
covers and comic covers for Ziff Davis in 
the 1950s. 

LEN: I remember we used to test-market 
products in Mr. Pecker’s candy store, a 
store located around the corner from 
where 10-year-old Gary Gerani lived. 
(Laughter.) 

GARY: Oh yes, Mr. Pecker’. I used to go 
and look through the comics. 

LEN: And Mr. Pecker would say, “Hey 
kid, this ain't no library — don’t mix up 
the books.” (Laughter) 

GARY: I remember one day Mr. Pecker 
was gone and it was just Mrs. Pecker, 
who was a huge lady. We found out Mr. 
Pecker took off for Miami with some 
floozie. (Laughter.) 

CHARLES: You had a very successful 
series with your MARS ATTACKS 
cards, Tell us a little about that. 

GARY: From my point of view, well, as I 
mentioned earlier, I always loved science 
fiction, but there was never the degree of 
horror or bloodshed like we had with 
MARS ATTACKS. A few years later I 
had the pleasure of doing DINOSAURS 
ATTACK, which was my homage to 
MARS ATTACKS. 

LEN: Woody and | talked about doing a 
painted series and we did a Civil War 
series. We didn’t think it would sell, but 
the president of Topps said put out a 
Civil War series. We put ina lot of blood 
and guts on the cards. We even made up 
fictional battles and described them on 
the card backs. To my horror, I found out 
that teachers were using the cards in 
class, thinking the battles were real. We 
printed a newspaper logo on the backs of 
the cards with date lines, so I suppose it 
seemed pretty authentic. 

GARY: Sort of the Civil War News. 
(Laughter.) In reality, though, it did help 
to get kids interested in history. 

LEN: And that was where we got the idea 
to do another blood-and-guts series. 
Originally it was titled ATTACK FROM 
SPACE, but we called it MARS 
ATTACKS. We started with Wally 
Wood, who did the pencils. Wally was a 
god to me because I grew up collecting 
EC Comics. Amazingly, Wally’s pencils 
looked a little static, so we called on Bob 
Powell to do the series. Bob did THE 
SHADOW comic book back in the "40s. 
He did very dramatic action. 

GARY: The compositions were very 
precise. You could, I guess, compare 
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them to some of the best storyboards 
being done today. We also did a military 
painted series simply called BATTLE. 
We brought ina lot of EC artists working 
for us. Jack Davis worked for Topps. 
Topps has self-produced a lot of products 
and they always had to have the best 
artist on the series. Art Spiegelman of 
MAUS fame and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
worked for Topps. He came to work for 
us in 1964. We always knew Art would 
really be successful, Since | moved to 
California, I miss brainstorming with the 
guys in the office in Brooklyn. I think of 
the old days very fondly. It was lots of 
fun, because creative departments got 
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away with murder because they had to be 
looser in order to be creative. 
CHARLES: What about Topps today? 
The market seems ripe for a company 
that can successfully combine the comic 
and trading-card markets. 

LEN: For me, in thirty some-odd years 
with Topps, this is the most exciting time 
Icanremember. I've always wanted to do 
comics. In the late 1950s, Topps did a 
mock-up of a BAZOOKA JOE comic 
for Archie Comics, but it wasn't until 
recently that we got serious about doing 
comics. Every comic will come with 
trading cards and we think it’s the perfect 
match, 


———————[__srown cera J_—_____________ 
“We take pride and interes 


GARY: It’s interesting that we haven't 
changed. We're still what we were, we're 
a family that cares about what we do. 
I think that reflects in the products we 
produce. | think that it will carry over 
into the comics we produce. 
CHARLES: / don’t think you could ask 
Sor better people than Jim Salicrup and 
Dwight Zimmerman heading the comics 
line. And Roy Thomas and Mike 
Mignola were the perfect choice for 
adapting DRACULA. 

LEN: Roy is fabulous. Did you know we 
were roommates in the ’60s? Roy wanted 
todoa BAZOOKA JOE comic and turn 
him into Captain Bazooka. (Laughter.) 
It might have worked. Who knows, we 


might yet do it one day. It might sound 
self-serving, but we take pride and a 
personal interest in the creative process. 
These are the toys we like to play with — 
it’s fun for us. 

CHARLES: / have one question I'm just 
dying to ask — why did Topps stop 
putting gum in the sports cards? 
(Laughter.) 

LEN: We stopped putting gum in the 
sports cards because people were com- 
plaining that the gum was staining the 
cards, 

GARY: And a lot of people were 
confusing the cards for the gum. 
CHARLES: / assume the sports cards 
are still the big seller for Topps? 
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Mignola’s 
stunning 
work 
from 
Bram 
Stoker's 
DRACULA. 


LEN: Sure. With all of the competition 
from new companies the card market has 
really expanded. In fact, we've expanded 
our line of baseball cards. We've had 
great success with STADIUM CLUB 
BASEBALL, which is a super premium 
card. 

And, next year we'll be doing JUR- 

ASSIC PARK as a comic as well as 
trading cards. 
GARY: And, in addition to that, we'll be 
doing a JURASSIC PARK souvenir 
book. Even for those magazines, we try 
to match the talent to the project. 
Working at Topps is so much fun because 
everyone there cares so deeply about 
their work! 
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ARTIST 


“I found it increasingly harder to turn pages in on time” 


ere in part one of this two-part 
(H) interview, David Mazzucchelli 

discusses the demanding nature 
of working on monthly titles such as 
BATMAN: YEAR ONE and DARE- 
DEVIL. Born in Rhode Island, Mazzuc- 
chelli graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design and eventually spent 
nine months in Europe, where he ex- 
perienced European lifestyles first-hand. 
The influence his stay in Europe had on 
his work is plainly apparent . . . 
PAUL POWER: The first thing I want to 
talk to you about is your career. You were 
this really hot artist working on DARE- 
DEVIL and BATMAN: YEAR ONE 
with Frank Miller and everyone was 
talking about you. And then, all of a 
sudden, it seemed like you disappeared. 
What happened? 
DAVID MAZZUCCHELLI: Basically 
— I disappeared. (Laughter.) 
PAUL: You got bored? 
DAVID: No, I didn't get bored, Ijust got 
burned out on what I was doing and I 
became very dissatisfied with the type of 
work that I was doing — to the point that 
Thad to stop working on comics. I had to 
think about if I really wanted to continue 
working on comics and, if I didn’t, what 
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did I want to do? 

PAUL: What was it that burned you out? 
DAVID: It was a combination of things. 
The monthly schedule was part of it. In 
order for me to try and produce quality 
work, I found it increasingly harder and 
harder every month to turn the pages in 
on time. On purely an artistic level I was 
dissatisfied. And from the day I started 
drawing superhero comics, I always had 
a small doubt about the validity of the 
superhero comic as a genre. I would say 
that over the years those doubts became 
larger and larger and I got to the point 
that I decided it wasn’t the type of work I 
wanted to do anymore. What was 
interesting was that I realized that I still 
liked comics — but that I had to get away 
from doing superhero comics. It took me 
two years of not doing comics to decide 
what I wanted to do. Fortunately, 
because the last few projects I worked on 
in comics were very successful, I was 
afforded the luxury to take the time to 
think about those things and to do other 
things in the meantime. I received pretty 
good royalties and so I did some 
teaching. 

PAUL: What was it like working with 
Frank Miller? 


“When I entered comics I responded to the way 


Gene Colan captured the feeling of naturalism.” 


BATMAN #406, 


DAVID: At the time I was living in New 
York, and Frank was living in California. 
Everything was done over the phone. 
Frank took over the book when Denny 
O'Neil was booted off and apparently 
Frank was interested in working with 
me. One of the reasons I wanted to 
pursue comics was because of Frank’ 
work on DAREDEVIL when I was in 
college. My roommate was buying the 
comics and I thought that Miller was 
really shedding some new light on the 
comics industry. Frank and I were very 
excited about working with each other 
and he had a very clear idea about the 
storylines. We each had ideas and most 
of them coincided so we fed off of each 
other. We'd talk about plots over the 
phone. We decided we wanted the credits 
to read by Frank Miller and David 
Mazzucchelli, knowing full well that 


people would say, “Is Frank doing some 
of the art?” Since we were collaborating 
we didn’t want to break up the credits. 
We were discussing plots and then Frank 
was writing a full script. Again, once I 
would get the scripts we'd talk back and 
forth on the phone. It was a very flexible 
working relationship. 

PAUL: A lot of respect. 

DAVID: Yeah, I think there was. I think 
the finished product was very nice. 
PAUL: J had heard rumors that you 
were working in advertising in New 
York. 

DAVID: Not true, I never did a single 
piece of advertising. | taught at a private 
junior high school I was teaching art and 
I also taught a comics class, which 1 
found was very difficult. I found out how 
difficult it is to produce comics and it is 
especially difficult to teach it to kids. 


interview 
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Some kids understood, almost intui- 
tively, how comics worked. I found that 
if the kids didn’t have an interest in 
comics to begin with it was difficult to 
teach them. In very general terms I tried 
to talk about storytelling technique. It 
was much easier for me to teach a general 
art class where I could teach philosophy. 
PAUL: You just signed afew comics and 
you mentioned an INDIANA JONES 
comic you did with Vince Colletta. How 
did you like working with Vince? 

DAVID: Well, it was my second job I 
ever did professionally. [found out Vince 
was inking it and I wasn’t pleased. When 
I saw the finished results I wasn't too 
happy. In hindsight it was all right; when 
Ilook at the pencils and the inks it wasn’t 
changed a whole lot. There were still 
things I liked better about the pencils. He 
simplified some things that later on I 


learned to simplify myself. 

PAUL: Who were some of the people 
that you liked in comics? 

DAVID: When I entered comics I really 
wanted to approach my work the way 
Gene Colan did. Coming from an art 
school background and drawing from 
life I really responded to the way he was 
able to capture the feeling of naturalism. 
I liked the subtlety of his work. I still had 
a lot of love for the Kirby stuff — which 
was big and bold and clean. I think 
people overlook the subtlety of Kirby’ 
work. Let’ facet, it’s not all leaping over 
buildings and punching through walls. I 
find that after drawing comics for a 
number of years I always go back to 
drawing things that I liked as a kid. 
When I was a kid I remember Roy 
Crane's BUZZ SAWYER from the local 


newspaper. As a kid I immediately 
responded to it. The key is to get it all 
there, but to do it as simple as possible. 
Comics is basically a short-hand vision 
of what we call the real world. It works 
best when the drawn line is creating a 
reality that is very pure and simple. 
PAUL: You mentioned that you spent 
some time in Europe. 

DAVID: Basically, 1 went because my 
wife was going. She received a grant 
when she graduated college and she 
decided she wanted to live in Italy. I was 
working in comics at the time — drawing 
DAREDEVIL, in fact — and I told them 
I was thinking of leaving for Italy ina few 
months and I thought they would say 
“Great for you,” and then say goodbye 
forever. Instead, someone in the office 
said, “We've got guys in the Philippines 
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working for us; why can't we have a guy 
in Italy working for us?” So I took a 
couple of months break to get situated 
and then continued working on the 
book. We lived in Italy for six months 
and then travelled Europe the remainder 
of the three. Living in Europe really 
influenced my work and I think it really 
showed. If you look at the books before I 
left for Europe and then the ones I did 
there, you can see the differences. I was 
starting to think about the graphic design 
and the impact of the storytelling. When 
I got back from Europe Frank Miller 
took over writing the book and you 
could see the differences in the stories. It 
was great working with Frank because 
he was working in a lot of Christian 
imagery into the story and I saw a lot of 
the iconography in Europe. 


ARTIST 


“I created a work and it stands or falls on its own merits.” 


“I want to get into writing my own stuff and visualizing it.” 


PAUL: What about film work? Have 
you thought about doing storyboards? 

DAVID: I did storyboards once for a 
writer/director who contacted me after 
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PAUL: When you visualize your own 
stuff, do you think of yourself as being 
like a film maker? 

DAVID: I do in a way. I realize right 
away that there are big differences 


seeing BATMAN: YEAR ONE and 
asked if I'd be interested. Not ever doing 
storyboards before, I said, “Sure, why 
not?” I found it interesting but, at the 
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between film and comics. The most 
obvious as far as I’m concerned is 
motion. In film, because the camera 
moves, you can do a lot of things with 
motion that you can't do in comics. In 
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same time, it made me realize I enjoyed 
comics. I really want to get into writing 
my own stuff and visualizing it in.my 
own way. 


Next page: six- 
panel pencil 
sequence from 
DAREDEVIL 
#206, page 19, 
minus panel 1, 
Here: The pencils 
and finished inks 
for page 19 of 
BATMAN #404 
(Year One, 
part one). 
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comics you have to apply the motion in 
different ways. Comics, to me, to try to 
duplicate film panel-by-panel, can get a 
little tedious because it slows down the 
action. In comics you have to compress 


PAW Ges 


time and exaggerate things. 

PAUL: But comics and film are related 
and they can borrow from each other. 
DAVID: Oh, most definitely! 1 usually 
have a lot of ideas in my head for panel 
composition, but then I realize that I 
can't get it down on paper, because I’m 
looking at it from a point of view, say, 
from behind someone's head, something 
you could pull off if the camera were 
moving. 

PAUL: Now that you're self-publishing 
your work, where do you get your ideas 
Srom? 

DAVID: Basically, I look at the type of 
stories that I really want to see in comics. 


Wey te: ~ 
1 looked at the comics I was working on, 
like DAREDEVIL, and then looked at 
the books I actually read and the movies 
I went to see, and they were different. I 
wanted to make some comics more like 
the things I enjoy watching and reading. 
PAUL: The other thing I like is that 
you're putting your money where your 
mouth is when you self-publish. A scary 
thing. 
DAVID: A very scary thing! It's a great 
idea when you think of it. . . 
PAUL: And you've only got yourself to 
blame when. . . 
DAVID: Exactly, and that’s part of the 
pleasure of it. If it works, you can take 
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the responsibility. If it doesn’t work 
there’s no one to blame, no one to point 
your finger at. It's much more like I didin 
my college days, where I created my own 
piece of work and it stands or falls on its 
own merit. It will be interesting to see the 
numbers when the orders are back in on 
the first issue of RUBBER BLANKET! 


NEXT ISSUE: After dropping out of 
sight from mainstream comics in 1989, 
David reappeared in 1991 with the 
above-mentioned RUBBER BLAN- 
KET. In part two, he talks about life 
without Spandex gods —! i@| 
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“Len Brown contacted me while I was at Marvel and 


TOPPS COMICS 


asked if I'd be interested in being editor-in-chief at Topps.” 


or the past twenty years, Jim 
(F] Salicrup’s name has been syno- 

nymous with Marvel Comics. 
All of that is about to change. Jim is 
known throughout the comics industry 
Sor his excellence as an editor. (He’s not 
that bad a writer either!) 

Apparently Topps agrees, as Jim is 
now the editor-in-chief of their newly 
formed division — Topps Comics. 
Combining the perfect mix of the comic 
and trading card industries, Topps has 
launched their first comic series adapting 
Bram Stoker’s novel from the movie 
being produced by Francis Ford 
Coppola. 

The future looks bright for this newly- 
formed company and Topps couldn't 
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have made a better choice by picking Jim 
Salicrup as their “topp” man. As Jim is 
fond of saying with a chuckle, “Make 
mine Topps.” 

Jim took time during this year’s San 
Diego Comic Convention to fill me inon 
the plans Topps Comics has for 1992 and 
beyond. 

CHARLES S. NOVINSKIE: Youre 
kicking off the line of Topps Comics with 
the adaptation of DRACULA. 

JIM SALICRUP: I can't take a whole 
lot of credit for it since it was all pretty 
much in place before I got there. Roy 
Thomas and Mike Mignola were already 
at work on the project before I started. 
CHARLES: Who contacted you con- 
cerning the position at Topps? 
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JIM: Len Brown contacted me while I 
was at Marvel and asked me if I'd be 
interested in being editor-in-chief over at 
Topps. I worked at Marvel for 20 years 
and for the first 17 years I didn’t receive 
any other offers. About the time the new 
SPIDER-MAN title that I edited came 
out, and thanks to Todd McFarlane, | 
was starting to get more offers. 

A lot of the offers I had to turn down 
because I would have had to move to the 
west coast and I can’t stand being away 
from my family and friends here on the 
east coast. 

Some of the other offers included 
starting up a company with investors 
backing me, that sort of thing. That is 
more work than I'm cut out for. Plus, it 


BRAM STOKER 


Bram Stoker's DRACULA ©1992 Columbia Pictures Industries, inc. 


means the pressure of paying the rent 
and meeting payroll and that kind of 
stuff.. Maybe Ron Perlman and David 
Kraft can run financial empires, but I 
can't. 

I considered Len’s offer because Topps 
has been around for 40 years.and they 
seemed very serious about launching a 
line of comics. In that sense they needed 
me because figuring out how to survive 
in today’s market isn’t easy. Like I 
mentioned, they already had the rights to 
the DRACULA movie. They had seen 
GOTHAM BY GASLIGHT and they 
felt that Mike Mignola, the artist on 
GOTHAM BY GASLIGHT, was the 
perfect choice to pencil the book. Ira 
Friedman, our publisher, went out of his 


BRAM 


way to track down Mike Mignola. We 
were incredibly lucky that one of Mike’s 
dream projects was to draw an adap- 
tation true to Bram Stoker’ original 
DRACULA novel. Mike is much in 
demand and his schedule is full for the 
next several years. Mike said if the offer 
had been anything else but DRACULA, 
he would have turned it down. Mike 
asked to see the screenplay and he loved 
it. The screenplay is by James V. Hart, 
who is co-producer of the movie. In 
order to do the movie they had to makea 
few changes from the novel to adapt it to 
film, but the changes were minor. Roy 
Thomas was already hired as the writer 
of the book, mainly because of his 
reputation for adapting CONAN and 
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STAR WARS so successfully to comics. 
Roy wasa natural choice. I guess it didn’t 
hurt that Roy Thomas and Len Brown 
are old friends and were roommates back 
in the ’60s. (Laughter.) 

In fact, I think that Roy was one of the 
people that was contacted concerning the 
editor-in-chief job at Topps because of 
his experience as editor-in-chief at 
Marvel. 

In a sense we've gone full circle 
because, when I was hired at Marvel, I 
sent in a postcard to Roy Thomas and I 
got the job that way. Now, 20 years later, 
Roy recommended me to Topps for this 
position. 

Usually the best time to get a job is 
when you already have one. And even, 
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“We're lucky starting out with the DRACULA book.” 


last December, Charles, when you 
stopped up to see me at Marvel I was 
juggling three different offers. Plus, I was 
in a new position at Marvel that I was 
happy with. I was working as custom 
comics editor with Barry Kaplan, who 
was a sensational guy to work with. 
His uncle, Elliot Kaplan, worked as 
editor on the original CLASSICS IL- 
LUSTRATED. Before I left Marvel, I 
was involved with the Charleston Chew 
Candybar/ Wolverine comic. The deal 
was to send in the wrappers for the 
comic. I enjoyed producing the custom 
comics and I was involved with a lot of 
them from Kool-Aid to Nestle’s Quik. It 
was a great way to get exposure for 
Marvel, but the opportunity to start a 
new line of comics is even more exciting 
to me. There’s no way Marvel could have 


offered a similar situation. They have 
Epic Comics, but that line is secondary to 
the main line. And, of course, if you start 
a new line of comics at Marvel and it 
succeeds, “Marvel did it.” 

This is a real test for me. Marvel owns 
half of the comics market — if you do 
something for Marvel, well, it better 
succeed. (Laughter.) 

To start a comic line you are starting 
with zero market share — we really have 
to apply ourselves. We're lucky starting 
out with the DRACULA book because 
the project is first class every step of the 
way. The movie itself has an excellent 
screenplay by Hart that is very faithful to 
the novel. 

CHARLES: There have been literally 
hundreds of DRACULA movies and not 
one very close to the novel. 
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JIM: Exactly, this is a very close adap- 
tation of the novel. The movie aside, I 
think the comic adaptation can and will 
stand on its own. If someone is into 
Dracula or Mike Mignola’ artwork, you 
don't need to see the movie. I must 
comment that the cooperation we have 
received from the movie people has been 
extraordinary. From Francis Ford Cop- 
pola coming to the San Diego Con to 
Mike working with Francis. Mike did 
some storyboards for the movie. Roy 
had dealings with the screenwriter as 
well. There's one thing all of these people 
have in common, and that is that they 
have deep respect for comics creators. 
There was no hint of snobbishness or 
condescension on the part of the movie 
people. Francis brought Jim Sterankoin 
early on to do production paintings for 
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“Everyone from Wood to Spiegelman worked at Topps.” 


the movie. I don’t think any of it was ever 
used, but it shows that Francis has 
respect for these artists. Mike was 
overjoyed to tell me the night after he saw 
a rough cut of the movie that what he 
figured to be a screening filled with 
movie people, was only three people, 


Francis, Mike and George Lucas. After * 


the screening they ate and discussed the 
movie. 

The last panel of the first issue was 
based on a suggestion by Hart after he 
saw how Roy divided the screenplay into 
four parts. The book is just a wonderful 
collaboration between everyone in- 
volved. The cooperation has been 
unbelievable. 

CHARLES: Who decided that Topps 
Should get into the comics business? 

JIM: One of my first questions to Topps 
was, “Why have you guys waited so 
long?” Len Brown is a big comics fan and 
he’s been there since he was 18 years old. 
His mentor there was Woody Gelman 
who was the owner and founder of 


Nostalgia Press. So there’s a long history 
of working with comics people, doing 
cards and other items. Everyone from 
Wally Wood to Art Spiegelman has 
worked at Topps. Basically, Topps didn’t 
feel there was much money in comics. 
The thing that changed that thinking was 
the development of the entire direct sales 
market. It cuts down their risk con- 
siderably. The newsstand market is a 
returnable market; in theory, you could 
publish a comic and get every copy back 
from the newsstand. That can't happen 
with today’s direct sales market. 
CHARLES: So Topps will be a direct 
sales publisher? 

JIM: Not totally, but a big part will be 
direct sales. Topps will be adapting 
JURASSIC PARK and that will be one 
of our first newsstand titles. DRACULA 
doesn’t make sense for newsstand sales 
because it is an “R” rated movie. We will 
be putting a “suggested for mature 
readers” label on the cover. Ironically, the 
creators on the books are censoring 
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material, not me. Normally you hear 
complaints about the publisher or editor 
censoring the book and requesting 
changes. We were committed to — 
whatever's in the movie we'll do in the 
comic book. Roy and Mike had prob- 
lems with some of the stuff being 
appropriate for the comic. They’re 
keeping a lot in, but Mike is being very 
tasteful and subtle with some scenes. Out 
of necessity, with only four issues, we 
obviously can't include every scene from 
the movie. 

CHARLES: Was Topps committed to 
DRACULA before the formation of a 
comic company, or were the two related? 
JIM: Topps has been talking about 
comics for years. Topps in general, with 
the non-sports cards, has been licensing 
properties for years, including the first 
Marvel cards. In the course of properties 
being offered DRACULA came along. I 
don't think DRACULA made sense as a 
mass market card item because it is an 
“R” rated movie. Kids will probably love 
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“I’ve always been a fan of lean, small operations, no fat. 


COMICS INTERVIEW is a goog example of that.” 


it anyway because of the great special 
effects. Ira and Len felt it would be a 
good first project for their comics be- 
cause they’re making a statement by 
involving some of the top names in the 
industry. 

The fact that it isn’t a sports or “G” 
rated comic will let people know that 
we're not going to be Disney or Harvey 
Comics. The content and quality of this 
project will set the tone for future 
projects. 

CHARLES: Being Topps, will we see 
trading cards with the book? 

JIM: Every comic. Topps will be pub- 
lishing will be polybagged with trading 
cards. The name Topps is such a strong 
trademark that everyone thinks of cards. 
It would be silly not to include cards. 
There will be, exclusive to the direct 
market, a 100-card set of DRACULA 
cards. There will be a subset of 12 cards 
that will include artwork from the comic. 
The comic will be $2.95, 32 pages, high 
quality paper. The book will be out in 
October and the movie will be out a week 
before Thanksgiving. The first two issues 
of the comic will be out before the movie. 
The teasers are now running in theaters. 
We're hoping that the two products will 
feed off each other — those interested in 
the comic will go see the movie and those 
that see the movie will want the comic. 
CHARLES: Will you have an in-house 


staff of creators, or will the comics be 
written and drawn by freelancers? 

JIM: We're using freelancers. Topps 
operates very lean. Right now there are 


officially two people in-house involved 
with Topps Comics. Dwight Jon Zim- 
merman is assistant editor and I’m 
editor-in-chief. Basically the two of us 
are doing what five departments at 
Marvel would be doing: promotion, 
direct sales, foreign and domestic licen- 
sing, manufacturing and editorial. We're 
doing it all ourselves with help from Ira, 
our publisher, Len Brown, and Don 
Alan Zakrzewski, Mark Weintraub, and 
Arthur Shorin, chairman of the board 
and our hardest worker. 

We'll be bringing in more people at a 
later date, but now it’s good that we're 


doing it all at this early stage. It’s easy to 
lose touch with everything and you tend 
to lose sight of the things required to 
make something a success. I’ve always 
been a fan of lean, small operations, no 
fat basically. COMICS INTERVIEW, I 
think, is a good example of a lean 
operation, and I like that. 

CHARLES: Will Topps be doing just 
licensed properties or will there be a mix? 
JIM: If you look at Topps cards there's 
always been a mix. MARS ATTACKS, 
for example, was created by Topps. 
MARS ATTACKS, by the way, will be 
one of our comics. There are also a lot of 


licensed products. We're going to doa lot 
of everything, some superhero books 
and some creator-owned books. What- 
ever is successful in the direct sales 
market is what we will be doing. On the 
other hand, we'll be doing some new 
things in direct sales that we hope to 
make successful by aggressively promot- 
ing the product. I don’t feel that I have 
the most sophisticated taste in the world 
so that when I like something, usually 
millions of other people will like it also. 
When I like something and millions of 
people didn’t like it, that means some- 
thing got screwed up by the people 
promoting it. It’s silly now, but I think of 
STAR TREK, which was cancelled the 
first time. People were saying it was too 
intellectual or whatever; now that idea is 
ludicrous. Even at Marvel, before STAR 
WARS came out, the conventional 
wisdom was “science fiction doesn't sell.” 
I’m a big disbeliever in conventional 
wisdom. Right now the movie UN- 
FORGIVEN is doing phenomenal. This 
is at a time when the conventional 
wisdom is that westerns don't sell. That's 
wrong — bad westerns don't sell; poorly- 
promoted westerns don't sell. I've beenin 
theaters where they were showing the 
trailer and the response was overwhelm- 
ing and we don't see Clint Eastwood 
until well into the trailer. Good comics 
will sell, if promoted properly. Business 
people just like to play it safe. 

It's the same way in comics, where 
everyone tries to produce a safe bet. 
We're going to take a few chances. But 
keep in mind that Topps isn’t a charitable 
organization. Topps is a publicly-owned 
company and we take our commitment 
to our stockholders very seriously. If we 
can't make money in the comic market 
then we won't be in it. 

I think that we've done a great job 
promoting DRACULA and a lot of the 
credit goes to our publisher, Ira Fried- 
man. We tackled a few misconceptions. 
One, people felt that movie adaptation 
comics were junk. Another was that 
Mike isn’t a “hot artist.” Mike Mignola is 
someone I've always had the utmost 
respect for. When I look at his artwork, I 
get the same feeling I get as I did back in 
1968 when I was looking at Jim Ster- 
anko’s material. | don't think Mike has 
gotten the recognition he deserves, but I 
think he is about to. His GOTHAM BY 


GASLIGHT, IRON WOLF, FAFHRD ,, 


AND THE GREY MOUSER — he is 
one of the best artists out there and we're 
lucky to have him working for us. Mike 
is an artist's artist. He is an incredible 
talent. So when Mike does a movie 
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to licensed titles to creator owned to company owned.” 
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adaptation comic, our job is to make 
everyone aware that a great artist is 
doing a great comic that just happens to 
be a movie adaptation. 

CHARLES: Tell us about JURASSIC 
PARK. 

JIM: JURASSIC PARK will be out in 
the summer of 1993 and will be followed 
by various spin-offs. Both the novel and 
the movie end with opportunities for 
sequels. I guess you could say we'll be 
handling JURASSIC PARK. much in 
the same way Dark Horse handled 
ALIENS. For anyone that has read the 
book, imagine what the movie will be 
like with Steven Spielberg directing it. 
Since JURASSIC PARK will be our 
first newsstand release we'll probably 
also do an exclusive direct-sales version, 
done on better paper and such. We 
haven't ahnounced who will be doing the 
book yet, but for the people that follow 
comics, they'll know that there are a few 
creators that have a big love for 
dinosaurs. 

CHARLES: So you're saying Walt 
Simonson will be doing JURASSIC 
PARK? 

JIM: I’m not saying anything, you said 
that. (Laughter.) One thing that I was 
happy about being at the trade show in 
San Diego is that it’s August and 
DRACULA isn’t supposed to be out 
until October and yet we have covers of 
the issue to show the distributors. 

When we announce the creators of 

JURASSIC PARK we want to have 
some artwork to show. When you 
announce a creative team, people ask to 
see artwork. We may publish the book 
weekly so that you'll have the entire book 
when the movie hits, and then follow 
with the spin-offs. 
” We're going to have a new title launch 
every month starting with January of 93. 
We're announcing JURASSIC PARK 
this far in advance because we feel it’s 
going to be a mega-hit. 

We don’t want to announce things too 
far in advance because there’s a lot of 
gossip in this industry and we don’t want 
the news to get old fast. We want to 
maintain excitement about a project at 
the time when it is being solicited. 

When you solicit to the market you 
have to reveal nearly everything. Timing 
is everything. 

It was rewarding for us to get the 
support of the distributors with our very 
first comic. Diamond gave us their “Gem 
of the Month Award” for the comic and 
the cards. Capital gave us the “Pick Hit 
to Click.” That doesn’t just happen, it 
reflects the confidence and faith the 
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distributors have in us and we're working 
hard to earn that respect. It is also a 
reflection of the strength of the movie 
and the creators involved. 

CHARLES: When I heard Topps was 
going into comics, the first thing that 
came to my mind was a sports comic. 
JIM: Probably that came into everyone's 
mind. Probably a baseball comic by 
Topps would be a great seller to the 
people that buy the baseball cards. We 
will eventually have a sports comic, but 
right now we wanted to be taken seri- 
ously as a comic publisher, as if we were 
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independent of Topps. 

CHARLES: Right now we're looking at 
comics revolving around movie adap- 
tations. What other specific directions 
will Topps take with their comics. 

JIM: I think you'll see by the end of 1993 
that Topps will have a varied line of 
books from science fiction — to licensed 
titles — to creator owned — tocompany 
owned. I think that everyone that is 
desperate to categorize us will be able to 
do so and put us in a variety of 
categories. I hope by 1994 we'll be able to 
surprise everyone again. io 


growing rapidly and we expect 


cheated. I conducted this three- 

Part interview with Star* Reach 

agents Mike Friedrich and 
Sharon Cho as if I hardly knew them. 
The truth is I've been working with Mike 
since 1983, when he decided to represent 
my first comics property, an original 
series I pitched to DC. 

Dick Giordano liked that proposal 
and recommended Mike to me as a 
Possible next step. I called Star*Reach 
and, as Bogart says in CASABLAN CA, 
it was “the beginning of a beautiful 
relationship.” 

DC never bought that proposal, but 
Star* Reach went on to help me sell other 
Stories over the years. More than that, 
Mike was instrumental in guiding and 


Star* Reach is 


counseling me when I knew next to 
nothing about the inner workings of the 
industry. For instance, when a fellow by 
the name of David Anthony Kraft 
offered me a job as managing editor of 
COMICS INTERVIEW, back in 1985, 
Mike’s strong advice was, “Take it.” He 
Said that time put in as a comics ‘pro, even 
if it was in a job slightly removed from 
my aspirations as a writer, would be time 
well spent. For one reason, he said it 
would help show industry insiders that I 
could be counted on for professional 
results. He also cited a number of other 
reasons, all of which later proved to be 
true. 

Timmediately moved from California, 
where I'd just arrived, to Clayton, 
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Georgia, where COMICS INTERVIEW 
is produced, and took up the reins. In 
order to preserve my love relationship, I 
later moved back to California, con- 
tinuing to edit the magazine from afar. 

My first day in Berkeley, Mike's advice 
paid off in an unexpected way when he 
offered me ajob as a consultant — dueto 
my newly-won professional status, he 
was convinced I could help him out with 
the agency! That was 1986, and since 
then I've had a unique opportunity to 
help evolve the only true talent agency in 
our field. It’s been an incredible learning 
process and creative foray. 

If I had to sum Mike Friedrich up in 
one word, I'd say “progressive.” But since 
1 don't, I can add that he’s one of the 
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there will be even more clients in the future” 


BILLI-99 ©1992 Byam & Sale / THE HOLO BROTHERS ©1992 Jim Rohn / BATMAN ©1992 DC Comics, inc. 


Sairest and far-seeing individuals I've 
ever had the pleasure to work with. He 
Pays well, too! 

The industry hasn't always been quick 
to adapt to Mike’s progressive contri- 
butions — the wheels of progress grind 
exceedingly slow and all that, but that’s 
never stopped him from tackling the 
Monster. The Monster, as I see it, is 
retrogressive tendencies, Stone Age left- 
overs from the days when publishers 
pulled the strings and creators danced. 

Mike's eternal message, as the comics 
agent, has been that that relationship 
serves neither party. Star* Reach is con- 
tinually exploring new ways to point 
both creators and publishers toward 
more enlightened relationships, in big 
and little ways, personal and profes- 
sional. The guiding principle is that if we 
all treat each other better, we can create a 
better product which will sell better and 
Promote more human values. 

(The reason I cheated is that DAK 
always told me some of the best inter- 
views were done by interviewers who 
weren't on intimate terms with the 
interviewee. So I placed myself in the Zen 
state of beginner's mind, and started at 
the beginning.) 


Name: Mike Friedrich 

Born: 27 March 1949 — Oakland, 
CA 

Residence: Berkeley, CA 
Occupation: Agent and marketing 
consultant 

Education: BA 1971 Santa Clara 
University 

Credits: Writer, DC and Marvel, 
1967-1975; Publisher 1974 
Professional Influences: Neal 
Adams and Jim Steranko 

Family: A loved one, two cats, two 
parents, five sisters, three brothers, 
thirteen nephews and nieces, lots of 
in-laws, too 

Hobbies: Computer simulation 
games, software, poker 


MARK BORAX: How many clients are 
on your active list? 

MIKE FRIEDRICH: Well, it’s been 
changing pretty dramatically. The last 
list put us over 50. We've been going 
through an extremely dramatic change 
lately, and probably have added at least 
20 clients in the last three months, 
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Pencils (detail) by Brian Apthorp — from 
. Continuity Comics’ ARMOR. 


whereas for the last couple of years we 
had been discouraging new clients. With 
Sharon Cho coming on it’s helped us to 
service more people. So Star*Reach is 
growing rapidly and we expect there will 
be even more clients in the near future. 
MARK: And who are your clients? 
MIKE: They are artists and writers who 
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work in the comics industry. All of them 
are working professionals in one way or 
another. We, except in very rare cases, 
are not able to help people who are just 
starting out; they need to have had some 
professional experience, particularly on 
the writing side — on the art side we have 
been able to help some newcomers. 


ANNUAL. 


MARK: Would you drop some specific 
names of who your clients are? 

MIKE: It’s always difficult to do that 
because we're always afraid of leaving 
somebody out. Probably the more well- 
known people are folks like P. Craig 
Russell, Paul Chadwick, Roy Thomas, 
Howard Cruse, Eric Shanower, Tim 
Conrad, Steve Englehart, Mark Wheat- 
ley. . . boy! (Laughter.) 

With the development of Epic Comics 
at Marvel, Pacific Comics and Eclipse 
Comics really moving forward, and First 
Comics coming out in 82 to open up the 
whole independent area in a way that it 
hadn’t been before, then with DC res- 
ponding to that by expanding the deal 


WONDER MAN (pencil) figure work by Darick 
Robertson — from the 1992 WONDER MAN 


that they had for new properties — I 
realized it was now a fairly complex 
world and that sooner or later agents 
would appear. I had no aspiration to fill 
that role, but toward the end of the 
summer of -’82 I started to look more 
seriously at what I would like todo. The 
idea occurred to me that maybe I could 
be the one to be that agent, since it would 
combine a lot of my business skills on 
behalf of the creative people that I've 
always personally identified with. 1 had 
this idea on a Thursday and by that 
weekend I had two projects to represent, 
and to my great misfortune I sold them 
both. (Laughter.) And everything has 
flowed from there. 
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MARK: Who were the creators? 

MIKE: The first person I turned to was 
Mark Evanier, who by coincidence had 
come up with a project called DNA- 
GENTS with an associate of his, Will 
Meugniot, and we were able to place that 
with Eclipse Publishing, which published 
it successfully for quite a number of 
years. The second person I went to was 
Steve Gerber, who had an idea called 
VOID INDIGO, and we hooked it up 
with Val Mayerik. Steve, who had just 
settled his lawsuit over HOWARD THE 
DUCK with Marvel, was totally aston- 
ished when I sold this project to Marvel, 
to Epic Comics. Unfortunately it turned 
into a major disaster, a great embar- 
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personalize the relationships they have with publishers.” 


rassment to all of us involved in it. But 
still, we were able to get it sold, and then 
contracted for, through some pretty 
intense negotiations, into print. 

MARK: Steve at that point had won a 
lawsuit with Marvel? 

MIKE: No, they settled the lawsuit. 
MARK: And he was astonished that you 
had placed his project with Marvel 
because he had just been in a conflict 
with them? 

MIKE: There tends to be a sense on the 
part of creators to personalize the 
relationships they have with publishers. 
For him it was very personal that he was 
in this conflict with Marvel. To Marvel it 
was all business — and once that 
business was taken care of, there was no 
obstacle to more business. 1 don’t know 
the terms of the settlement, but I 
understand that it was a settlement that 
both parties felt comfortable with. In my 
mind, as a businessman, why not go 
forward and take the property to the best 
company that could do something with 
it, which at the time was Marvel Comics. 
MARK: So, as an agent you were able 
to represent a project to a company 
that the creator probably wouldn't have 
considered. 

MIKE: Right, exactly. 

MARK: So, this is an example of the 
value of an agent's objectivity acting 
between a publisher and a creator. 
MIKE: I don't know if I would phrase it 
that way, but we have a bit of a distance, 
compared to a creator's perspective. That 
enables us to look at the whole industry 
and place a particular project from a 
perspective that a creator might not be 
able to see from being so close to it. It 
may also be, conversely, that the best 
place for a creator to send a project is the 
people they’re working with right now, 
which is also something they might not 
know. Or if they know it they might not 
be aware of why that is the best thing. 
MARK: Why is it that some of the best 
people a creator could work with are the 
people they are already working with? 
MIKE: Oh, because of the relationships 
that happen between creative people and 
their editors, and then onward to the 
company. At most publishing companies 
the big factor in whether a property is 
successful is how well it’s marketed, and 
that to a great degree depends on an 
editorial enthusiasm to motivate mar- 
keting departments to get excited. In a 
small company the editors and mar- 
keting people are frequently the same 
people; in larger companies they’re 
separate departments. But there needs to 
be an editorial connection first before 


there is a marketing connection. 
MARK: So, the value to a creator is if 
the creator has an already existing 
relationship with certain people at a 
publishing house, its probably in their 
advantage to continue that? 

MIKE: Oh, yes, absolutely! I mean, I 
never counsel people to break off ex- 
isting relationships for trivial purposes. 
It's a very traumatic event to shift 
publishers and you should have a damn 
good reason for wanting to do that. 
There's trade-offs no matter where you 
are. There's no such thing as a perfect 
publisher, and if you've got problems 
with one right now you may have worse 


problems with the next one. 

So, what we try to do is help evaluate 
on a constant basis what the strengths 
and weaknesses for a particular person 
are with a particular publisher. All the 
major publishers in our field are good 
publishers. But there is a chemistry that 
works better with some creators and 
publishers and not with others, and 
between certain editors. In a larger 
company there might be one editor that 
would like a particular artist, and an- 
other editor at the same company just 
wouldn't. Well, we will tend to have a 
better sense of who the most likely 
compatible person is for a creator to 


“Within Our Reach” cover by Norm Breyfogle — featuring everyone’ favorite 
eb-slinger. 
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Not much in comics lasts ten years. Publishers come 
and go, favorite titles get cancelled and cover prices 
increase regularly. It seems that very few things in comics 
have any real staying power. 


Except Westfield. 


Westfield Comics has delivered 10 years of 
uninterrupted, excellent service. Not many comic services 
can make that claim. Some may offer better discounts or 
flashy specials, but they never seem to be around very long. 
Westfield is there, every month, providing the best comic 
service around. And we’ ll be there tomorrow, next year and 
for years after that. 


The secret to Westfield’s longevity is simplicity. 
Because the world of comics is a very confusing place, we 
do everything we can to make comic collecting easier and 
fun! First, we send you our easy-to-use order form each 
month. With this form, you only order and pay for what you 
want - no standing draws and no “bank accounts.” Second, 
everything on our order form is discounted at least 25%! 
And you save even more with our sliding quantity discounts - 
up to 35% off! 


Along with your order form each month you receive the 
gigantic Westfield Newsletter packed with all the latest 
news, plenty of artwork (including some original art 
unavailable anywhere else) and great collecting tips. Plus, 
we have monthly drawings for free merchandise as well as 
other giveaways. 


We ship via UPS for quick, secure delivery. Plus, you 
pick your shipping frequency: either twice-a-month or 
monthly! The items you order are wrapped in plastic for 
safety and then shipped in our specially designed, double- 
thick boxes. 


Join the thousands of satisfied Westfield collectors - 
just send us your name and address, and we’ll send you our 
current order form along with plenty of ordering information. 
And if you decide to order from us, you will receive a pre- 
selected bundle of free merchandise - worth at least $10.00! 


Help us celebrate our 10th Anniversary - join us for our 
next ten years! 


What collectors say about Westfield: 


“In this day and age where customer service has gone by the 
wayside, to find a company with your personal touch is refreshing 
and delightful. Westfield is our comic supplier for more than 
financial reasons.” 

—Steve & Angela Reid, Greenville, NC 


“Your service is impeccable.” 
—Mark Merrell, Canonsburg, PA 


“In the last five years, I've had trouble with cars, school, 
girlfriends, etc... but not my comic book service! I'm confident 
that your high standard of service will not change.” 

—Bob Mroczek, Burbank, IL 


“| would be TOTALLY LOST without Westfield.” 
—James M. Talbot, Everett, MA 
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talk with. 

MARK: What’ your favorite part of 
being an agent? 

MIKE: Well, on a personal level I think 
what I enjoy the most is the actual 
contract negotiating process. The sub- 
tleties of rights and ownership and 
promotion and distribution to me are 
really fascinating. And keeping all of 
those different aspects in the air at one 
time and balancing them, trading them 
off with a publisher, is a lot of fun. 
Obviously, my job involves an awful lot 
more than what I've just described — I 
don’t do an awful lot of negotiating on a 
daily basis, but when it does come 
around that’s what I enjoy the most. 
MARK: What percentage of your job is 
contract negotiating? 

MIKE: Maybe 10%. 

MARK: And what does the other 90% 


From STAR*REACH (The Comic) 
#1, what is most probably an 
unused page (or cover?) from Walt 

Simonson’s 


consist of? 

MIKE: It’s more the general discussions 
with clients and their editors as to what's 
going on in our clients’ careers. On a 
weekly basis we're talking with just about 
everybody about what's going on with 
them and where they are going. We don’t 
get involved in the day to day work with 
an editor, but we are involved behind the 
scenes in collecting checks and pushing 
the paperwork through the system. 
MARK: So, the picture that might be in 
the average person’s mind who doesn't 
know about agents would be perhaps a 
Hollywood stereotype from the movies, 
such as the agent puts pressure on, twists 
arms, sells projects, and aggressively gets 
a lot of things out of the publisher that 
the creator can't get. Everything you're 
describing so far doesn't seem to fit into 
that stereotype. 


MIKE: No. That’ a reflection of my 
personality; I'm not much of a table- 
pounder. I mean, I'll pound tables once 
in awhile, but it’s not the way I like to act. 
I’m much more oriented towards build- 
ing positive, cooperative relationships 
between creative people and. their pub- 
lishers so that we all benefit. We're hired 
by creators to advance their careers. It's 
our attitude that the best way for a 
creator to make money is if their 
publisher is making money, so we really 
work with both sides. We're not above 
kicking our creators’ rear ends for 
missing their deadlines. We'll work with 
editors to make sure that creators under- 
stand the importance of their production 
schedules. 

MARK: Now, lets say I'm a comics 
creator who is already well established. 
Why should I hire you? 
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P. CRAIG RUSSELL IN AN 
EXCITING NEW DEPARTURE! how 
One of comic art’s most respect- BP tust*srTeo - 

ed artists, well known for his J)" S*Aie Rosssey 

opera adaptations and beautiful ss 

fantasy work In a fine lined 

realistic style, P. Craig Russell Is 

embarking on a series of volumes 

adapting the famous fairy tales 

of Oscar Wilde. The new more 

humorful and caricatural style he 

is adopting with this Is sure to 

surprise and delight his fans. 

Volume 1 Includes: 

The Selfish Giant, the tale of a 

formidable giant who frightens 

away children from his beautiful 

garden only for It to wither in a 

never-ending winter. 

The Star-Child found in a fleld one day, thought to be left by a star. 
As he grows, he lets his good looks and uniqueness fill him with 
vanity and cruelty. A mightly lesson Is In store for-him. 

8/,x11 clothbound jacketed, 48 full color pages: $15.95 

ISBN 1-56163-056-X (December, ships Oct.) 
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“We sense the value of an individual creator” 


MIKE: Well, again, the long view is 
important, I think. We've had an ex- 
ample of one client of ours who’ been in 
the business for many many years whose 
style significantly changed in the last six 
months. The publisher that he had been 
most comfortable with for the last 
number of years had a hard time accept- 
ing the new style. It wasn’t anything 
personal, it was just aesthetically they 
had a difference of opinion. We were ina 
Position to very quickly realize that this 
was happening and to deal with it. We 
Suggested new people that the creator 
could go to that would appreciate 
the style of the work. A relatively 
smooth transition has occurred in the 


creator’s career to reflect the new inter- * 


ests that he’s got. 

There's also a tremendous number of 
creative people who don't really realize 
the true value of their work in the 
marketplace, what kind of position they 
could have if they wanted it, in the form 
of more interesting strips to work on, in 
the form of better people to work with, in 
the form of the kind of money they're 
getting. Since we are really in touch with 
the distribution side of the business as 
well as the creative side of the business, 
“we really have a very strong sense of what 
the value of an individual creator is at a 
particular time. And a more established 
creator might not really know what that 


is. We can help them maximize the 
possibilities. Most people who are work- 
ing steadily are making a good living. 
The questions are: Can you have more 
fun? Can you do better financially? And 
in most cases the answer is yes. Obvi- 
ously, if somebody comes to us and we 
feel that what they’re doing right now is 
the perfect thing they should be doing, 
there may not be a reason to hire us. 
MARK: Let’ say I'm more anentry level 
creator who has just been published 
recently, but I'm used to making all my 
own career moves, calling the shots. Let's 
say I enjoy talking directly with the 
editors and making my own moves. How 
do I manage to keep control if Isign over 
with youand give you the power to speak 
Sor me? 

MIKE: Well, in the first place, the thing 
to recognize is you're not signing over 
control of your life to us. We don’t stand 
infront of you, we stand behind you. You 
have a relationship with your publisher 
and we're your advisors. And we're your 
intermediaries if you choose to have us 
be so. If you want us to talk with your 
editors, fine, we'll do that. If you want to 
go out there and handle things on that 
level, that’s fine with us, too. The 
question is going to be what's best for 
you — what are your goals, what do 
you want — and we'll suggest ways to 
achieve them. If you want to be the one 


to get out there and do the legwork, fine, 
that’s okay. 

MARK: /f I’m the one who ends up . 
doing the legwork and talking to the 
editors, what reason is there to hire you? 
MIKE: Well, for the quality of the advice 
that we give you regarding who you're 
talking to and what to say to them. We 
have a couple of clients who really do not 
want to have initial contact done by us, 
but we will have good discussions with 
them as to the best way to approach a 
particular editor or a particular pub- 
lisher, what kind of response they're 
likely to get to a particular idea — to 
better prepare our client for the meeting 
that they choose to have themselves. For 
some people that’s not worth paying us 
for; for other people it is. 

MARK: I'm going to continue to make 
this question as hard as I can. 

MIKE: Sure. 

MARK: I'm a creator who likes to make 
Jirst contact, talk with editors, and I'm 
also a creator who has a lot of friends in 
the business and I'm very well informed. 
Is there any reason to hire you? Do you 
do anything besides those things? 
MIKE: Well, in those cases perhaps not. 
If you want someone to free up some of 
your time, we can be your legs to follow 
up what it is you want to do. If you havea 
clear idea and you appreciate our two 
cents worth, but you don’t want to sit 


P. Craig Russell's adaptation of Oscar Wilde's “The Selfish Giant.” 
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there and contact six editors, or be the 
one to sit down and actually go through 
the six months of back and forth it takes 
to negotiate a contract with the publisher 
that you've chosen, we do that work. If 
you want to be involved in all that stuff 
maybe you should ask us if you'd like a 
job here! (Laughter.) We could use more 
people who have that kind of creative 
background and enthusiasm and know- 
ledge of business. 

MARK: You’‘e looking for more agents. 
MIKE: Yes, absolutely. The demand is 


“We have positive relations with the editors 


there from creators for agents. Our 
problem is being able to meet the 
demand. 

MARK: Apart from those representa- 
tional services, does Star* Reach provide 
any other services for clients? 

MIKE: I'm not quite sure what you 
mean by that. 

MARK: What does the agency do for me 
as a client besides talking to editors and 
giving advice? 

MIKE; We're giving you a lot of infor- 
mation. We will provide you with sales 
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Moebius’ ARZACH character by Rafael Kayanan. Next page: “BILLI-99” by Tim Sale (scripter: Sarah Byam) — published by 
Dark Horse. 


figures for your books on-a monthly 
basis. We will network you with other 
creators around the country who have 
similar interests to yours. 

We have a broad enough range of 
contacts now that we can help set up 
working partnerships between writers 
and artists on new projects. Orif you’rea 
writer and your artist has just quit on 
your strip, we can help connect youto an 
artist that would pick up the reins and 
work with you. Or if you're an inker and 
the book you're doing is about to be 
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cancelled, we can connect you to some 
pencillers who might be interested in 
working with you. That kind of stuff 
happens here all the time. 
MARK: Besides the sales figures, do you 
do any other record keeping? Let’s say I 
don't like to deal with the clerical side of 
the business. 
MIKE: Well, we can refer you on to 
other professionals. We have four clients 
here in California for whom we've been 
able to find a tax advisor. We certainly 
can help give you some rudimentary tax 
advice if you don’t know anything at all 
about it; we have general knowledge we 
can pass on. And if you need legal advice 
ina particular situation, we know a wide 
range of attorneys around the country, so. 
we can generally find you someone 
relatively local. 
MARK: Now lets turn this question 
around .and say that I'm a comics 
publisher with a long history of dealing 
directly with my writers and artists. Why 
should I have to bother going through 
Star* Reach to get to them? 
MIKE: To get to them to hire them? 
MARK: Why should I put a third party 
between me and the creators when I'm 
used to just dealing with them directly? 
MIKE: Well, you really have to ask the 
publishers this question, but the large 
publishers in the business have answered 
that affirmatively, particularly when we 
get into the area of contractual arrange- 
ments. There are an awful lot of details 
that need to be explained and as a 
publisher, why do it 100 times when an 
agency takes care of that for you? We 
actually have the major publishers now 
referring creators fo us. I mean, not to go 
to Star*Reach, but Star*Reach will be 
on a list that they will give to people. We 
get calls that way for advice and counsel 
as to how to deal with situations, 
Particularly in the area of new material. 
As far as if you're Marvel or DC and 
you are working with people on their 
ongoing properties, what the editors 
have discovered is that we screen a lot of 
the writers and the artists before the 
editors see them. If you're an editor 
looking for new material, looking for 
new people, you can rely that: we have 
already established that these people are 
professional, that they deliver their work 
on time; the only question will be if they 
are appropriate for what you're looking 
for. We have a very high amount of. 
Positive relations with the editors at the 
larger companies on that basis, because 
we've already taken away a lot of the 
crap — 
MARK: So, the 99% of the people whose 


submissions are not even in the ball park 
don't ever make it through Star* Reach. 
MIKE: Right, yeah. 

MARK: Some of your clients state that 
your main value to them is sticking your 
neck out to secure benefits so they won't 
have to stick their necks out and appear 
like the bad guy. How do you know how 
much pressure to apply? 

MIKE: Well, that’s always the tricky 
question. It’s really going to depend on 
the circumstances and the people in- 
volved; there's no general way to answer 
that question. We just have to make 
our best guess. I think most of the 
time we're right, but we've made mis- 
takes there, too. 

MARK: What happens when you over- 
step the line? 

MIKE: Well, we know it pretty quickly. 
(Laughter.) We'll get a pretty strong 
reaction. Fortunately, given that we've 
had a long, respect-filled relationship 
with most of the people we deal with, if 
Wwe cross a line at a particular point most 
people will just tell us right , “Hey, you've 
crossed the line.” And we'll adjust. 
MARK: What percentage of clients’ fees 
do you normally take? 

MIKE: It ranges between 10% and 15% 
depending on the person, the circum- 
stances, and their position in the 
industry. 

MARK: How would you represent an 
original project that you personally have 
no enthusiasm for? 

MIKE: Hopefully with as much interest 
as I do the things I do have personal 
enthusiasm for, but obviously that’s not 
possible. If something orally turns us off 
we won't represent it in the first place, 
let's start there. If we don’t have some 
degree of interest and enthusiasm for a 
Project, we're going to let our clients 
know that right away. But, what really 
counts is not so much our enthusiasm, 
but a publisher’ potential enthusiasm. 
Our job is not jumping up and down 
ourselves; our job is knowing who out 
there in the publishing ranks is likely to 
jump up and down, and we go and target 
those folks. 

MARK: Has a successful creator ever 
approached you with a marketable, 
serious proposal that espoused values 
abhorrent to you? . 
MIKE: (Sigh.) Oh, boy. Um. . . well, I 
can answer that in a roundabout way: 
What values do we have problems with? 
We certainly have problems with strips 
that demean people in extreme fashions, 
that have bigotry running through them, 
whether it’s toward women or minority 
groups. We don’t run into racism in 
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proposals sent us, but we will run into a 
lot of sexism. We have rejected new 
people who have approached us because 
their work showed these problems. I 
can’t remember an existing client who 
has put us in the kind of position you 
asked about. 

We tend to be more enthusiastic about 
proposals that are constructive in a 
general sense, having as an underlying 
theme positive, constructive, human 
values. We have a much harder time with 


“We tend to be more enthusiastic about proposals 


more nihilistic, destructive concepts, of 
which there’s quite a bit out there. Have 
we drawn the line against representing 
one of them? Not yet. 

MARK: Now, the comics product in 
general seems to largely consist of a 
bunch of people with big muscles bash- 
ing the crap out of each other, and the 
general universe that most comic-book 
stories take place in is far removed from 
the political and financial strata of real 
life— . 


CAPTAIN MARVEL by Franchesco — pencils & inks. 


MIKE: I disagree with that totally. I 
think comics, because they are in a 
fantasy environment, are more central to 
people's value systems thana lot of other 
things. When Spider-Man or the X-Men 
or Superman or Batman are beating up 
on a.bad guy there is a real deeply felt 
sense of justice being espoused there; that 
there is good in the world and there is evil 
in the world, and that good has to win. 
That's what a large part of the comics 
that you've just described are all about. 
People can argue at great lengths, and I 
have a number of different. positions 
depending on what time of day it is, on 
this topic, as to how those values are 
expressed in a particular context. But 
underlying all of this, I think, is a 
constructive trait about the desire for 
people to have justice in the world. 
MARK: But if the good guy is like some 
sort of millionaire playboy or right arm 
of the government/military/industrial 
complex representing order, strength, 
profit, American virtues, then if the bad 
guy is like a poor minority person who 
happens to break a law — 

MIKE: You don't see that in comics; 
you've just invented something that 
doesn't exist. I don’t see those kinds of 
comics out there. 

MARK: So, the people that the good 
guys are beating up on are people who 
. . . what if they had a reason to turn to 
crime? What if they couldn't get by in the 
system as it now is? 

MIKE: Okay. 

MARK: What if they were stealing to 
Seed their family? 

MIKE: A good story describing what 
you've just outlined will haveas its theme 
the achievement of justice, and if the 
situation of the criminal is unjust the 
story is going to deal with that. It’s not 
always the case in current comics that the 
protagonist is necessarily in the right all 


* of the time, but the stories are about 


good and evil. 

MARK: What about the prevalence of 
violence as an answer? 

MIKE: Well, today I have a hard time 
understanding how violence helps solve 
anything. But if my clients find value in 
producing comics about people with big 
muscles, then I am perfectly happy to 
represent their interests. When I was a 
writer, I created guys who had big 
muscles, and I was perfectly comfortable 
then. I don't currently write stories about 
guys with big muscles, but that doesn’t 
mean that I wrote invalid work when I 
was in my twenties, and it doesn’t mean 
that the clients of ours that are producing 
it now are producing invalid work. I 
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support what they do. 

MARK: Do you ever worry that you're 
ina business that promotes values to kids 
growing up who may go out and beat 
people up because Superman did it? 
MIKE: Yes. 

MARK: How do you deal with that? 
MIKE: By, particularly with the writers 
who we represent, trying in personal 
discussions to make them aware that we 
recognize how important the values 
underlying their stories are, and for them 
to be conscious of what they’re writing 
about. 

MARK: Artistic individuals aren't gen- 
erally known for having the most well 
balanced personalities. How does the 
agency deal with ego problems? 

MIKE: With a great deal of difficulty. 
(Laughter. ) If there’s probably any major 
problem we have on a regular ongoing 
basis it’s in that area. Naturally, you have 
to have a strong ego to be able to create 
work in the first place. If you don't have a 
strong ego you don't belong in comics. If 
you don't believe in what you're doing, 
why are you doing it? You have to believe 
in what you’re doing. Naturally, when 
your beliefs run into conflict with other 
people's beliefs then there needs to be 
some accommodation reached. And 
when that conflict happens we some- 
times get involved. But it’s generally 
trying to help people who have a 
problem ina particular area to recognize 
their colleagues’ positions. We'll tell a 
writer why an editor said something 
that they just said, we'll tell an artist 
why a writer said something that they 
just said, in order to try to put somebody 
in the other person's shoes. Usually it 
works out. 

MARK: Do you ever tell a client that 
they've being an egotistical jerk? 

MIKE: We have on occasion. 

MARK: Do they fire you? 

MIKE: We've been fired. 

MARK: Do people ever come back 
again? 

MIKE: We've had people come back. 
MARK: What do you do when a 
publisher keeps saying the check is in the 
mail? 

MIKE: We keep checking the mail and 
we keep calling to let them know about 
the results of our search. Every publisher 
is trying to pay the creators as best as 
they can. I don’t think there’s anybody, at 
least of the major publishers, that’s really 
intentionally trying to screw people. But 
there are inefficiencies at all levels 
whether you are a small publisher or a 
big publisher, things fall between the 
cracks for various reasons, and regularly 
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that’s part of our job, is working through 
whatever problem has happened this 
week about somebody’ check. 

MARK: Comics creators as a whole 
have a lot less clout than, for instance, 
motion picture writers, who organized in 
order to gain a lot of clout. Do you ever 
see that happening in the comics 
industry? 

MIKE: No, not any time in the fore- 
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seeable future. I think the circumstances 
are somewhat different. In Hollywood 
you're dealing with hundreds of pro- 
ducers and every project is a business 
unto itself, where the comics business is a 
more ongoing operation. The relation- 
ships that a particular creator has witha 
publisher are not about this particular 
story and then they're out. 

To some degree I disagree with your 


“Marvel isn’t a superhero company, but a cornics company: 


assumptions; I think comics creators 
have a /ot of clout compared to Holly- 
wood, particularly over the look of the 
final product. A writer and an artist have 
a lot more control over what their comic 


is going to look like than an actor or a © 


screenwriter has in Hollywood. 
MARK: What do they have in Holly- 
wood that comics creators don’t have? 
MIKE: Well, since there’s been a lot 
more money associated with motion 
pictures, creative people have been able 
to bring in a lot more expertise to help 
them get a fair share. The institutional 
knowledge that’s available in Hollywood 
to creative people is a lot broader than 
exists in the comics industry. 
MARK: What can be done to save the 
industry from superhero tunnel vision? 
MIKE: 1 don’t think it’s my job to answer 
that question. I think that the industry 
goes its own way. The readers determine 
what the industry produces, I don't 
determine what the industry produces. 
MARK: But the argument that the 
readers determine what the industry 
produces ... for instance, if Marvel 
Comics dominates the shelves every- 
where with superheroes, how are readers 
going to ever even know how they would 
Seel about some other kind of material? 
MIKE: Well, because they'll look at the 
other material that Marvel Comics is 
producing. Marvel is not a superhero 
company, Marvel is a comics company. 
Marvel produces, actually, a wide range 
of material, just as DC and Dark Horse 
and Eclipse and other publishers do. It’s 
really more what the customers buy that 
determines what the publishers produce 
and the customers buy more superheroes 
from Marvel than other things. 
Obviously, it’s a chicken and egg 
situation, but I think that the real chicken 
is not the publishers, it’s the readers. 
They determine what they want to read. 
If the readers change their minds to- 
morrow and they don’t want to read 
superheroes anymore then the publishers 
will stop producing them. I think it’s a 
senseless argument to constantly be 
ranting and raving about how super- 
heroes are no good. 
MARK: Do you read superhero comics? 
MIKE: Personally, no. 
MARK: So, how can you represent 
things that you're not reading? 
MIKE: You asked me as a reader; as a 
professional in the business, yes, I read 
superhero comics. I have to, it’s my job. I 
read them to find out what kind of ability 
and talent is happening out there, what 
the trends are, what the themes are, what 
kind of interaction between script and art 
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is the current fashion. That changes from 
year to year, so those are the things I'll 
read superhero comics for. 
MARK: /t seems like you're implying 
that superhero comics are mostly a 
juvenile medium. 
MIKE: I think everyone recognizes that 
superheroes are responded to most by a 
teenage and young-adult audience. 
MARK: Do you see any development in 
producing a product that could be read 
by somebody like you? 
MIKE: Oh, yes! There are comics I read. 
I still like comics, like the form. I don’t 
want to go into a whole list, but I think 
there are comics being produced for 40- 
year-old people, too. I buy them so that 
there'll be more of them. 
MARK: Why do so many top-flight 
creators end up soured on working for 
Marvel and DC? 
MIKE: Well, there’s kind of a surface 
level and an underlying level. To some 
degree though. . . I generally attribute it 


al that interests you.” 


as much to the creators’ own personal 
growth as to anything else. When most 
come in and start working for Marvel 
and DC in the first place its because 
what those companies produce means 
something to them. They want to do 
IRON MAN and THE FLASH, they 
really get into that. But for a number of 
people over some period of time that 
material can get repetitious, and if they 
then cannot go on and do other kinds 
of material, either within the superhero 
framework or outside of it, then they're 
going to be disillusioned. So I think 
to a great degree it’s an internal change 
that occurs. 

There is, of course, also the fact that 
the publishers — and I think that this is 
totally understandable — want to con- 
tinue to produce comics that are suc- 
cessful for them. If they've got material 
that works for a 14 to 20-year-old 
readership, and you now want to start 
producing it for a 30-year-old readership, 
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there’ a real risk there. 

Now, the smart publishers — and I 
would put DC and Marvel on that list — 
recognize that’ there is a 30-year-old 
reader and a 40-year-old reader out there 
also, and so they attempt to create 
avenues for creators to come up with 
original material that will go in those 
directions. Where some disillusionment 
comes in is that no one hands a creator a 
new property. 

I would turn it around and say if you 
don’t like the news go out and make 
some of your own — the opportunity is 
there at all of the publishers to create 
original material that interests you. So 
create it! 


In Part Il we discuss how tough it is to 
break into comics, Dark Horse’s success 
in surviving the 80s explosion of alter- 
native publishers, the Marvel/Kirby 
lawsuit, and the challenges of the up- 
coming rack wars. 


RIDICULOUS STRAW MAN: 
MINDLESSNESS 


Dear Mr. Garret Michaels, 

What an astonishing letter there was 
to be found from you in the pages of 
COMICS INTERVIEW #113. When I 
read it, I was troubled, and had to go 
back and check the interview Lou 
Mougin did with me that appeared in 
#112, because I certainly didn't remember 
making most of the statements, and I 
certainly don’t hold any of the more 
bizarre opinions you attributed to me. It 
turns out I was right. Very little in your 
letter is even vaguely relevant to anything 
I said in that interview. 

Thave never suggested, in any context, 


that the comic-book industry is “wrong” ’ 


for “not snatching up” our comics “in 
huge amounts.” Not only do we not 
expect it, we would be extremely trou- 
bled by it should it ever happen. Indeed, 
as several of our distributors could tell 
you, on those occasions we've seen large 
increases in orders, we've gone out of our 
way to double-check and verify. Last 
month, for example, Capital City madea 
mistake in ordering. We could have filled 
that order, and held Capital to it; instead, 
we questioned it. And when Capital 
verified that it was a mistake, we willingly 
gave up several thousands of dollars in 
sales we could have had if we had been 
just a little bit less ethical in our business 
dealings. We emphatically do not want 
distributors and retailers to pursue the 
unethical marketing strategy of promot- 
ing as collectibles millions of copies of 
things that will never be collectible. What 
we want is for our forty thousand (or 
more) potential fans simply to be given 
the opportunity they deserve to buy their 
forty thousand (or more) copies of 
FLARE. 

The ridiculous straw man you raise up 
with regard to our desire to see an 
increase in retailer orders for FLARE 
goes so far beyond our desires and 
expectations as to be laughable. We 
neither desire nor expect retailers to 
place larger unit orders for FLARE at 
$3.95 than they do for CAPTAIN AM- 
ERICA at $1.25. What we desire and 
expect is that they will not order CAP- 
TAIN AMERICA to the exclusion of 
FLARE. 

Didn't you realize, when you referred 
to a hypothetical retailer who sells 90 
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copies of CAPTAIN AMERICA and 29 
copies of FLARE, that you were making 
our argument for us? It's actually more 
like a ratio of two to one, but let’s use 
your numbers. If a retailer sells 90 copies 
of CAPTAIN AMERICA at $1.25, he 
brings in $112.50. But if he sells 29 copies 
of FLARE at $3.95, he brings in $114.55. 
which one is producing more revenue? 
Tl give you a hint. Its not CAPTAIN 
AMERICA. 

And the difference in dollar volume is 
even more pronounced in real life. We do 
not and never have complained about 
actual sales of our various comic-book 
titles. Why should we have any cause for 
complaint when our Flare-related titles, 
in fair head-to-head competition, invari- 
ably produce more dollar revenue than 
90% of what Marvel and DC produce? 
Why should we have any cause for 
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complaint, when those few retailers who 
understand the truth somehow manage 
to sell 50 copies of the first issue of a $4.95 
comic book like ICICLE, when at the 
same time they can sell only 90 of that 
$1.25 CAPTAIN AMERICA? Why’ 
should we have any cause for complaint 
when our comics are the ones that inspire 
new readers to start buying complete sets 
of back issues from our back-issue 
department? No, our complaint has to 
do with the hypothetical retailer who 
could be selling 29 (or more) copies of 
FLARE, but who only orders ten. Or 
none. And who thereby prevents our 
comics from reaching their proper 
audience, 

We've proven that our comics sell. 
We've done it time and again. Every time 
a retailer who previously hadn't been 
paying attention to our product attempts 


any sort of focused promotion, he sees an 
immediate three-fold increase in sales. 
The result doesn’t vary. On this after- 
noon of 19 August, the Westfield Com- 
pany phoned us to place an order, 
expressing astonishment that they were 
able, with one focused promotion, to go 
from 70 copies of one of our titles in July 
to 190 copies in August. But to us, that 
increase was no surprise. We'd seen it 
happen too many times before. 

It is sheer mindlessness that leads to 
the exclusion of good product that will 
sell, in favor of second-rate “Brand 
Name” product that ultimately won't 
sell. The fans, when given the oppor- 
tunity, have supported us. But they can’t 
do that when so many retailers aren't 
bringing our comics into their stores. 
Your suggestion that there’s sucha thing 
as overarching fan loyalty to brand name 
is unsupported by evidence. The only 
barrier between our comics and comic- 
book fans is the artificial barrier erected 
by the large number of retailers who 
choose to carry our product in minimal 
numbers. 

Here’s a case in point: Some months 
ago, Duval Stowers, the current artist for 
Lady Arcane, went over to Hi-De-Ho 
Comics in Santa Monica to get a copy of 
FLARE #6 the day it went on sale. 
Before he could get to it, the last copy 
was grabbed off the shelf by some kid. 


Duval went up to the counter to ask if 
there would be a reorder. He was told 
that it wasn’t likely, because FLARE 
didn’t sell very well. There was a 
moment’ puzzlement. Didn't the clerk 
realize that he'd just sold out his last copy 
of FLARE within a few hours of putting 
it on the shelf? The response came back, 
with just a trace of annoyance: “Look. 
It’s not a Marvel or a DC title. Jt doesn’t 
sell very well.” 

Mr. Michaels, that’s what we're com- 
plaining about! How dare you suggest, 
as you do in your letter, that we should 
not complain in the face of such mind- 
lessness? How else do you suggest that 
we, lacking the financial resources of a 
company like Valiant, get across the 
message that our comic books can and 
should sell for ail retailers as well as they 
do for the few who already know the 
truth? 

In the long run, if we can just hang in 
there, we have no doubt that we will 
eventually break through the bizarre 
retailer psychology that prevents us from 
achieving the total level of sales that we 
should be achieving. But in the short run, 
that stubborn mindlessness in the face of 
all evidence is murder. We were barely 
able to survive to reach the point that 
we're now actually turning a profit. 

But we are now turning a profit. 

And the message is slowly getting out, 
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to fans and retailers alike, that something 
wonderful has been building over the 
course of the past few years. During that 
time, we've built our) reputation for 
reliable quality. There are people out 
there in the comic-book industry who 
know that comics from Heroic Pub- 
lishing are always good comics. 

Right now, we're approaching critical 
mass. All it will take is one special spark. 
We don't know when or under what 
circumstance it will come, but it will 
come. And when it does, you're going to 
see something happen that hasn't hap- 
pened in the comic-book industry in the 
past thirty years. 

You're going to see a beautiful, won- 
derful explosion. 

Dennis Mallonee 
Heroic Publishing, Inc. 
6433 California Ave. 
Long Beach, CA 90805 
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